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The New International Association Building 


By H. P. Andersen 


HI entrance into their new building 

on April 9 was an event of great 
significance not only to the Interna- 
tional Comunittee, but also to the Young 
Men’s Christian Association movement 
throughout the world. The building 
extends from Twenty-eighth Street to 
Twenty-seventh Street, between Fourth 
and Lexington Avenues, in New York 


Mrs. William E. Dodge, the donor of 
the site. The building is eight stories 
high. The first two stories of the 
front of the building are of granite, 
while the remaining stories are of 
Harvard brick trimmed with terra cotta. 
The furniture is of fumed oak and ma- 
hogany, and is the generous gift of 
members and friends of the Commit- 





THE RECEPTION ROOM 


City. The entrance to the offices of 
the International Committee is at 124 
Kast Twenty-eighth Street. 

This building is the munificent gift 
to the International Committee of two 
noble Christian women, Mrs. Russell 
Sage, who erected the building, and 


tee. The total cost of lot, building and 
equipment is $500,000. 

The building makes ample provision 
for the needs of all departments of the 
Committee’s work. The inviting recep- 
tion room and business office are at- 
tractively finished and furnished in ma- 
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hogany. In the rear of the first floor 
are the offices and display room of the 


Young Men's. Christian Association 
Press, which will amply repay a_ visit 
by those interested in Association and 
Bible study literature. On the seventh 


floor is the Bowne Historical Library, 
the valuable collection of literature re- 
lating to the Association movement. 





IWENTY-EIGHTH STREET 





FRONT 


May 


The offices of the Student Depart- 
ment, including the Bible study work, 
are found on the third and _ fourth 
floors. Accommodations for the World's 
Student Christian Federation are on the 
fourth floor, and include a library of 
literature of the student Christian move- 
ments of all parts of the world. 

In the building are also the offices of 


TWENTY-SEVENTH STREET FRONT 





FIRST MEETING OF INTERNATLON. 


the Student Volunteer Movement for 
foreign Missions, which is so intimately 
associated with the Christian .\ssocia- 
tion work for men and for women 
throughout the United States and Can- 
ada. These offices are at the south end 
of the fourth floor. The entrance is at 
125 East Twenty-seventh Street. 

rhe building, according to the broad 
and generous intent of the donors, pro- 
vides ample accommodations also tor 
the National Board of Young Women’s 
Christian Associations, giving for the 
present to its invaluable work, on 
parallel lines with that of the Interna- 
tional Committee, the same facilities 
which have been provided for the work 
among young men. 

A happy recognition of what this 
building means everywhere to Young 
Men’s Christian Associations comes 
across the Atlantic from the sons of 
the founder, Sir George Williams. 
These sons are placing in the building 
a sculptured bust, in marble, of their 
honored and beloved father. 

From year to year the work of the 
International Committee has grown in 
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extent and variety. It has grown much 
more in efficiency. The securing o1 this 
home for its many activities, through 
which young men of all walks in life 
in all parts of this continent and of the 
whole world are being helped, cannot 
but mark another great advance in the 
efficiency of this organization. 

The building has been provided and 
equipped without indebtedness. It is, 
however, in no sense an endowment, 
since the cost of maintaining this en- 
larged equipment will be about equal 
to the rental paid for the utterly in- 
adequate offices from which the Com- 
mittee has moved. An effort is being 
made to secure a special endowment 
fund the income from which shall pro- 
vide for the maintenance of the build- 
ing; in the meantime, the expense of 
maintaining the building is met by a 
special fund secured from the different 
organizations using the building, so 
that all the money contributed to the 
various departments of the Interna- 
tional Committee’s work will be ex- 
pended, as in the past, for the direct 
work of these departments. 
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Oberlin’s Contribution to the World’s Evangelization 
By A. W. Staub 


BERLIN was, itself, a missionary 


enterprise growing out of the 
great revival of 1830-33. It was the 
desire to establish a community and 


college which should contribute to the 
evangelization of the Mississippi Valley, 
then the “New West,” which nad 
brought the two missionary founders, 
Shipherd and Stewart, to the regions 
of northern Ohio; but while their hearts 
and their eyes were first set upon 
“the desolate valley,” they were not 
blind to the needs of “the dying world,” 
as is evident from a statement in the 
first catalog, which reads: “Its 
grand object is the diffusion of useful 
science, sound morality and pure reli- 
gion among the growing multitudes of 
the Mississippi Valley. It aims, also, 
at bearing an important part in extend- 
ing these blessings to the destitute mil- 
lions which overspread the earth.” One 
of the earliest associations organized 
among the students was a missionary 
society, embracing such as contemplated 
a life work in the foreign field. 

The first student to enter upon mis- 
sionary service went out under the 
American Board to the Sandwich Isl- 
ands in 1836, but from this time on, 
for many years, the earnest anti-slavery 
feeling on the part of the Oberlin 
students, and the somewhat dubious at- 
titude of the American Board on the 
subject of slavery, combined to prevent 
Oberlin men and women from receiv- 
ing appointments from the Board Un- 
der these conditions, the idea of self- 
sustaining missions was very generally 
favored, and a large amount of inde- 
pendent missionary work was accom- 
plished. Much of this, very naturally, 
was expended among the colored peo- 
ple, at home and abroad. 

During the long vacations, many of 
the students engaged in deputation 
work, and being all intensely abolition- 
ist in sentiment, they were excluded 
from many communities, but a fine field 
for usefulness was often found among 
the colored people of southern Ohio, 
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and the 20,000 ex-slaves who had fled 
to Canada for refuge. by 1840 it 1s 
said that no less than eighty were thus 
employed, for the most part without 
salary, receiving only food and shelter 
for their services. 

Soon after slavery was abolished in 
the British West Indies, an Oberlin 
mission was founded in Jamaica by 
David S. Ingraham, who, while sojourn- 
ing in Cuba in the search of health, 
conceived the idea of a mission to 
these needy freedmen, to be carried on 
independently of any outside assistance. 
lor fifteen years the call for recruits 
was extended, and was responded to, 
until in all thirty-six had gone forward. 
lor several years these much-enduring 
men and women depended almost whol- 
ly upon the labors of their own hands. 
They built their own dwellings, as well 
as chapels and school houses. After a 
decade or two it became evident that 
the spiritual well-being of this island 
might, with wisdom, be turned over to 
the hands of British Christians, so that 
no more reinforcements were sent and, 
with a few exceptions, the missionaries 
took their departure and sought serv- 
ice elsewhere. 

In the vear 1839, a Spanish ship, the 
Amistad, came into port at New Lon- 
don, Conn., having on board nearly fifty 
native Africans who had been brought 


to Havana, and sold to slave-traders 
to be transported to Principe, three 
hundred miles distant. On the pas- 


sage they were told by the ship's cook 
that they were to be killed and eaten 
This 


upon reaching Principe. SO eX- 
cited them that they rose upon the 


crew, killed the cook, put their owners 
in irons, and dealt out to them bread 
and water in such rations as they had 
received from them, and ordered the pi- 
lot to take them to Africa, but he 
brought them to the American coast. 
Their owners, backed by the Spanish 
government, claimed the Africans as 
slaves, and the government at Wash- 
ington, with decided pro-slavery tend- 
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MARTYRS’ MEMORIAL ARCH, OBERLIN 


encies, Was ready to favor the claim. 
ut the anti-slavery sentiment through- 
out the country was intensely moved; 
prominent men in New York and Bos- 
ton took up the case, and after a series 
of trials in the United States Courts, 
they were declared free. “They were 
kidnapped Africans, and not slaves.” 
The plan was soon formed of making 
them a nucleus of a mission to West 
Africa. As it was to be an anti- 
slavery mission, Oberlin was naturally 
called upon to furnish the pioneer mis- 
sionaries. The Mendi Mission was 
thus established, and within a short time 
fifteen students had consecrated them- 
selves to this field. Of these, eight 
died in the mission and the rest were 
compelled, sooner or later, to return to 
this country for their health. The pre- 
cious lives thus sacrificed might seem 
too great a price to pay for the work 
accomplished, but no word of regret 
was ever heard from those who so 
willingly gave themselves to this task. 
The Indians of the Great West early 
attracted the attention of the Oberlin 
students. As early as 1837, several fam- 
ilies left for Oregon, which was then 
more difficult to reach than is the heart 
of Africa today. These missionaries 


were able to do very little for the 
Indians, because they could not follow 
them in their wanderings; but they were 
powers in carrying Christian civiliza- 
tion to those remote lands. In order 
to send out the twenty young men and 
women who were bent upon doing work 
for the Ojibwas in the remote North- 
west, the Western Evangelical Mission- 
ary Society was organized in 1843. 
There is probably no mission field on 
the face of the earth more difficult to 
reach than was this at the time. The 
work was carried forward through a 
period of sixteen years, when it was 
discontinued because of the advancing 
tide of immigration. 

In 1846 the American Missionary As- 
sociation was organized at Albany, N. Y., 
and Prof. George Whipple, of Oberlin 
College, was appointed secretary, which 
office has since been filled by a succes- 
sion of Oberlin men. Oberlin students 
have been connected with this work in 
large numbers, as preachers and teach- 
ers, both in elementary schools in city 
and country, and in the institutions for 
higher education, such as Berea College, 
Fisk University, Talladega College, At- 
lanta University, Straight University, 
Emerson Institute, Howard University, 
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and other similar schools for the color- 
ed people. <As early as 1860 it was 
estimated that Oberlin had contributed 
no less than $100,000 to the treasury 
of the American Missionary Association 
and nine-tenths of its missionaries, or 
had educated 147 of the men and 
women in its employ. 

Such enterprises as these absorbed the 
missionary activity of Oberlin men and 
women, and it is only within a com- 
paratively few years that the work of 
the American Board has come distinctly 


before them in such a way as to en- 
list their interest and command _ their 
service. There had been indiv:dual 


cases of students entering the service 
of the Board in different fields, as Tur- 
key in Europe and in Asia, India, Siam, 
China, Japan, South Africa, the Sand- 
wich Islands and Micronesia. Some, 
too, engaged in foreign work, under 
other societies, in South America, in 
Hayti, in India, and in Burma, but 
about 1880 there came a revival of in- 
terest, six having gone to South Africa, 
four to West Africa, two to India and 
seven to China. 

At this time the “Oberlin China 
Band” was organized by a group of 
theological students, under the leader- 
ship of Dr. Judson Smith, then a pro- 
fessor of Church history in the Semi- 
nary. This was a student movement 
which preceded the Student Volunteer 
Movement by six years. The Province 
of Shansi in North China was as- 
signed to them by the Board as a 
special field, and they were determined 
to concentrate their efforts upon this 
one field and to hold themselves re- 
sponsible for its evangelization. Further- 
more, the mission was to be educational, 
rather than evangelistic in character, 
and a “New Oberlin” was to be pro- 
jected on Chinese soil. The year 1900 
found two stations, with sixteen mis- 
sionaries, two churches, two hospitals 
and several good schools. The entire 
mission was wiped out by the Boxers 
all of the missionaries on the field 
were martyred with their children, in 
addition to many native workers. 

It was not strange that these men 
should desire to emphasize the educa- 
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tional side cf missionary work. The 
manual labor arrangement at Oberlin 
made it necessary that the college 
should continue in session during the 
summer, and have its long vacation 
in winter. The winter schools through 
the country called for young men and 
young women as teachers. Thus the way 
opened for large numbers of students 
to find employment in teaching. At 
one time, when statistics were taken, 
it was found that 530 students went out 
to teach in a single year. Consequent- 
ly there were special educational enter- 
prises of a missionary character, in 
the establishment of which Oberlin stu- 
dents had a share, such as Olivet and 
Hillsdale Colleges in Michigan, Tabor 
and lowa Colleges in lowa, Ripon Col- 
lege in Wisconsin, Drury College in 
Missouri, and Carleton College in Minne- 
sota, besides several schools in the 
South already mentioned. 

The handbook of the Volunteer Band 
of Oberlin College mentions 110 names 
of fermer students who are now at 
work in the foreign field. If to these 
we should add the number of those 
who in earlier vears went forth to pro- 
claim the sovereignty of Jesus Christ, 
nearly 275 could be cataloged. Prob- 
ably 600 could not be too large a figure 
to include all who heralded the glad 
tidings to the Indians, the Freedmen 
and the Mountain Highlanders. If to 
these we add the number of students 
who served the Master through the 
American Missionary Association, and 
such as toiled inthe South and West just 
as efficiently under the auspices of no 
society. the total of Oberlin’s mission- 
aries would not fall short of 1,000. 

Nor is the remarkable story vet fully 
told. Oberlin provides for missionaries 
a place for rest and recuperation when 
they return to America on furlough, as 
well as care and education for their 
children when these must be left be- 
hind. There are often a score of adult 
missionaries and seventy-five children 
sojourning in the community, and for 
their comfort two buildings are in use, 
Judson Cottage and Tank Home, cost- 
ing with the grounds nearly $30,000. 
Missionary enthusiasm in the coilege 
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GRAVES OF OBERLIN MARTYRS IN SHANSI 


still runs high, as is evident from the 
present Volunteer Band, with an enrol- 
ment of fifty-three members. 

It is significant that during the year 
in which Oberlin is to celebrate her 
seventy-fifth anniversary, a forward step 
should be taken in the evangelization of 
the Shansi Province, which rests up- 
on the Oberlin constituency as a special 
responsibility. With the missionary zeal 
which characterized the earlier years in 
‘evangelistic and educational enterprises, 
and in the light of the most modern 
missionary methods, the cherished hopes 
of the “China Band” of a generation 
ago are to be fulfilled by the students 
of today. As early as 1903 recruits 
went out to take the place of some of 
the fallen martyrs, and now the nine 
Oberlin men and women who have gone 
forth have practically reconstructed the 
evangelistic and medical work of the 
Shansi Mission. Nor is the educational 
idea which was originally entertained 
by the pioneers to be neglected. There 
has recently been organized at Oberlin 
the “Shansi Memorial Association,” 
which has as its purpose the desire to 


perpetuate the memory of those who 
suffered martyrdom in the Shansi field, 
by promoting in every possible way and 
increasing to every possible extent the 
educational work of the Shansi Mission. 

The association aims to develop a 
system of education along modern lines, 
rather than an institution. Twenty or 
twenty-five day schools are to be estab- 
lished under the direction of Chinese 
Christian students as soon as possible. 
Private schools, corresponding to the 
Chinese family schools, are to be or- 
ganized. Two academies, one at each 
station, are to be founded, and one of 
these is ultimately to be developed into 
an institution of higher learning, For this 
work three men have already been ap- 
pointed, who have their support per- 
manently pledged by business men, and 
who expect to reach the field during 
the present year. Alumni and friends 
are generously supporting the project, 
and it is the earnest desire of all who 
are interested in this new organization 
that it may prove to be another success- 
ful means of increasing Oberlin’s con- 
tribution to the world’s evangelization. 
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“Things Fundamental” 
By Roger Benton Hull, State Student Secretary of Massachusetts 


NE of the best things that we can 
do is to stop our work every lit- 
tle while and ask ourselves what the 
real object of that work is, and whether 
we are actually accomplishing results 
toward the avowed end. Actual condi- 
tions in the religious life of the men 
in a college constitute the guide and 
the standard by which we must test 
the effectiveness of the Student Associ- 
ation. When we find these conditions 
unsatisfactory it is time to ask our- 
selves the reason. 

Possibly a few indications of the 
work in some colleges which have been 
noted recently will help us to see at 
least one reason why the Associations 
in these institutions are failing to do 
their largest work. We shall see that 
it is because their work is concerning 
itself too much with the superficial 
things, and too little with the deep 
down fundamentals. 

Upon a recent visit by one the 
most popular college preachers to a 
prominent university of New England, 
an informal conference was held which 
was attended by about sixty of the 
men of the college. After a clear and 
strong representation of the subject, 
“The Deity of Christ,” the conference 
was thrown open to informal discussion 
and questioning. After a slight pause 
there came from a corner of the room 
the following: “This isn’t exactly on 
the subject, but a friend of mine who 
wasn’t able to come tonight wanted me 
to ask you your opinion of dancing.” 
What is the matter when a body of 
men cannot be appealed to along the 
more deeply religious things and when 
they insist upon wading around thus 
in the shallow waters? Are the men 
of the colleges getting down to funda- 
mentals in their religious thinking, or 
are they thinking and talking about 
merely the superficialties ? 

A letter written not long ago by 
the chairman of the Bible study work 
in a New England college to one of 
the traveling secretaries makes us ask 


of 


still another question. After giving 
the many reasons why the work in Bi- 
ble study in his college had not been 
as prosperous as had been hoped he 
said, “I am sorrier than you can be 
that our institution will not be able to 
swell the college Bible study enrolment 
this year.” Are the leaders of the work 
in the colleges themselves getting at the 
fundamentals of the religious work in 


which they are interested? If they 
were, would not the sorrow of this 
Bible study chairman have been ex- 
pressed something as follows: “I am 
sorrier than you can be that this in- 
stitution will not be furnishing this 


year in the form of devotional volun- 
tary Bible study, the inspiration and 
help for the daily life of the men here, 
which they so sorely need”? 

Still another instance of the possibil- 
ity that the leaders of the religious 
work in our colleges are not appreciat- 
ing their full opportunities. In connec- 
tion with the work of one of the stu- 
dent Associations which is supposed to 
be one of the strongest in New Eng- 
land, the president has maintained that 
there is no place in that particular in- 
stitution for voluntary Bible study. And 
yet, in two very casual meetings with 
men of that institution one of the sec- 
retaries had the experience of hearing 
the lack of something of that very kind 
deplored most strongly, one of the 
men even going so far as to say that 
he had actually considered not return- 
ing to the institution after the holi- 
days because of the lack among the 
student body of anything really religi- 
ous or devotional. The president of 
the Association may have been right in 
feeling that there was no room for a mass 
movement for Bible study in his institu- 
tion. But did he not lose sight of the 
fact that more important than running 
successful mass movements in religious 
work is the supplying of the craving of 
certain individuals for real help and in- 
spiration along religious lines in their 
own individual lives ? 
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A request was received recently by 
one of the State student secretaries for 
a college man to come to one of the 
schools of technology in his field to 
give “a good, strong, sane, gospel talk, 
ene that will really grip the men.” In 
looking over the men available in the 
colleges for deputation work the secre- 
tary found plenty of men who were 
“especially well fitted to present the 
Christian side of athletics,” or, “to tell 
about social settlement work” or “to 
give talks on electricity,” but when it 
came to finding a man for a “straight 
gospel talk,” he had to go out to one 
of the theological schools in the State 
and get a divinity student. Have the 
days of a good, sane presentation of the 
gospel to college men or by college 
men gone by, and are Christian ath- 
letics and social settlement work the 
only things that stimulate the college 
man’s interest in religious things? 

What is the matter? Is it because 
social service work and similar lines 
have been over-emphasized? — Possibly 
the demands of the religious nature of 
the college men have changed and we 
must change the supply to meet the 
demand, but there are still a few who 
question whether there is not even in 
this day room for tine deeply religious 
things, the things that actually concern 


a man’s inner life and give him the 
“outside help” which every man needs 
to enable him to live the modern col- 
lege life and come out the victor. 

We will do well to remember what 
it was that that little band of Greeks 
said to Philip when they had come up 
to Jerusalem: “Sir, we would see 
Jesus.” Are we not in danger of los- 
ing sight of the fact that after all the 
fundamental need of students is to 
know and serve Jesus Christ, and there- 
fore the fundamental object of the re- 
ligious work in our colleges is to point 
men to Him and to the strength which 
the individual can find in Him for the 
more successful living of his daily 
life? 

In a talk at Yale University recently 
Rev. Hugh Black said, “I wonder how 
the minister of today keeps his soul 
alive, so many organizations has he 
to run.”” That is the trouble, the men 
in our colleges are failing to keep their 
own souls alive, and they are forgetting 
that the cup of cold water loses its 
real significance unless it be given in 
the name of the Master. Our college 
men are not going out into life with 
their Christianity to clean up the world, 
unless they go out with a Christianity 
which is founded upon and imbedded in - 
a personal relationship to Jesus Christ. 


The Harvest Year of Japan 


By T. Komatsu, National Secretary of Japanese Young Men's Christian Associations 


AKE this year the year of evangeli- 

zation, the year of the harvest, 

is the general cry today throughout the 

Japanese Empire. If we may call last 

vear the year of sowing, we are right 

in saying that this year is the real 
harvest year. 

Toward the end of last year seven 
students of the Tokio Imperial Uni- 
versity, divided into three bands, were 
despatched to the provinces to visit sev- 
eral Associations. They saw personally 
the effect of the Federation Conference 
evangelistic campaign, and, after the 
practical experience, they came back 
with a new enthusiasm, One of them 


wrote recently to his friend, a mission- 
ary to Japan, who is now in America 
on furlough, as follows: 

“Before the trip, I had entertained 
some pessimistic views about the future 
of Young Men’s Christian Association 
work; but the trip has made me be- 
lieve that this organization has a promis- 
ing future in Japan.” 

During the late war we gave almost 
our full attention to the army work in 
Manchuria. As a consequence, the work 
among students was somewhat neg- 
lected, so that it became a little weak. 
But the recent epoch-making event— 
the World’s Student Conference—re- 
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awakened and reinvigorated the Asso- 
ciation, so that the students themselves 
are more conscious of their responsi- 
bility than ever before. 

It is a striking fact that, for the first 
time in Japan, a graduate of the Tokio 
Imperial University became a church 
pastor, and two others became Young 
Men’s Christian Association secretaries, 
while another is working for the Sun- 
day School Union. 

A student at the Doshisha College of 
Kyoto, who spent most of his summer 
vacation in personal evangelism at his 
country home, was so much impressed 
with the opportunity for Christian work 
that he decided to enter the theological 
seminary with the purpose of becoming 
a pastor. In the three leading universi- 
ties theological lectures have been given 
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for the first time by Christian pastors 
and scholars. 

The churches, too, are feeling a new 
spirit. To celebrate the amalgamation 
of the three Methodist sects, special 
evangelistic work was carried on last 
year with success beyond expectation. 
The concentrated evangelistic efforts of 
the Congregational Church were so 
effective that 2,300 new members were 
added last year—6oo more than during 
the previous year—which was up to that 
time the banner year. The Presby- 
terian Church is expecting and working 
to get 5,000 new members this year. 
These are only samples. We are glad 
to say that this year is destined, we be- 
lieve, to be the most fruitful and the 
most blessed year in the Christian his- 
tory of Japan. 


Tibet Needs Men 
By John R. Muir of Kuan Hsien, West China 


IBET is said to be a part of the 
Chinese Empire, but those con- 
versant with the situation know that 
Tibet is Tibet; her people are distinct 
from China in language, customs and 
religion. Tibet will never be evangelized 
except by men specially set apart for 
Tibet as a definite mission field. The 
time seems ripe now to begin such a 
campaign from the Chinese side. 

But is Tibet “open”? No, it is not, 
nor would we have any one believe that 
it is. Each year, however, we have 
been able to get into new districts 
among the tribes here on the border, 
until now we have an area of about 
50,000 square miles (as large as the 
State of Ohio) of Tibetan country open 
to missionaries. In this area, where 
there is not a foreign missionary, we 
ought to have at least a dozen men im- 
mediately. As it will take them from 
two to three years to learn the lan- 
guages and prepare for their fields, we 
fully believe that other districts will be 
opened before they can equip them- 
selves. 

This is not the ordinary call for more 
men to reinforce stations already oc- 


cupied. It is a call for men to open 
places that have never known a resi- 
dent missionary. These places are too 
far removed from existing stations to 
be worked in conjunction with any other 
stations. For example, Datang is eighteen 
days’ journey from our nearest station 
at Ta Tsien Lu, and we could open at 
least four stations on that road if we 
had the men. Two more important cen- 
ters to the south claim immediate at- 
tention, and still we are not considering 
the north road to Hor Drangu and the 
large Kia Rung region, as thickly popu- 
lated as any in Tibet. But where are 
the men? The motto: “Spirit, Mind, 
Body,” stands for a thorough equip- 
ment, spiritually, morally, mentally and 
physically, and only the man who has 
been trained to be a good soldier of 
Jesus Christ at home will be able to 
stand the strain that will be put upon 
all his energies here. 

God’s man for Tibet must be able, 
physically, to endure hardness beyond 
what is experienced, perhaps, in any 
other country in the world. But as the 
cold of winter only succeeds in toughen- 
ing the oak, so to the man who is free 
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from disease and whose muscles are 
properly trained the rough life only acts 
as a.tonic, just as the life of the plains 
builds up the “cow-boys” in America. 
| found it so this summer; like the 
Hebrew children, | am “fatter in flesh” 
and feel healthier than ever; but to the 
man who cannot “rough it” Tibet will 
be a perfect nightmare. For 172 nights 
| did not sleep in my own bed, and 
during that time we traveled through 
districts where the altitude, often over 
16,000 feet, would be sufficient to ex- 
clude many an aspirant for honors in 
this warfare. lor days we lived on the 
coarsest vegetables and such game as 
we came across along the road. Some 
nights we slept without any beds; once 
we were without food for almost 
twenty-four hours; often we had to 
walk when it was almost beyond human 
endurance; but, on the whole, it was 
like a summer vacation, because we were 
strong and able to enjoy it. Many, many 
days when the sun was shining and the 
breeze blew softly along the verdant 
valleys we rode along at perfect peace 
with God and man, our hearts as light 
as the fleecy snow that turned the 
rugged hills into sugar loaves; and we 
felt that we never wanted to leave this 
wonderland and return to where the 
hum and bustle of civilization grate 
on the nerves and turns man into a 
machine. The quiet of that land steals 
back over me as I write amid the noises 
of a Chinese city. 

As to a man’s mental equipment, the 
fact must not be overlooked that at 
least two new languages must be learned. 
Tibetan is akin to Sanskrit and totally 
different from Chinese; so learning the 
one does not assist much in learning 
the other. Hard work will accomplish 
it if the man has a will to work. A 
sound mind and a strong will are neces- 
sary. The strain on the nerves is very 
often tremendous. A thoroughly un- 
selfish, forbearing disposition is an as- 
set without which the worker in Tibet 
will be greatly handicapped. This is a 
matter of such vital importance that I 
dare not omit it; but surely the man 
whose mind and heart are under the 
control of the Spirit of God need not 


fear that he will lose his self-control on 
the steppes of Tibet. 

A foreign missionary ought to be 
spiritually-minded; but the loneliness, 
the depravity of the people, the unde- 
veloped state of the work that makes 
it impossible to render service to God 
after the orthodox methods, and indeed 
the whole atmosphere of Tibet, will 
greatly try the spirit that does not know 
how the heart finds comfort and rest 
and peace in the Master’s presence. 

There is no more romantic land in 
the world today than “the roof of the 
world.” In many ways it is the hardest 
of all mission fields. It takes picked 
men, and it is the man who is ready 
to tackle a hard proposition to whom 
we appeal. What an honor it is to be 
able to boast, with Paul, that we “build 
on no other man’s foundation”! A vir- 
gin field awaits, not so much the reaper, 
or the sower, or the man with the plow, 
even, but the “pathfinder” to go in and 
show the way to his brethren, who will 
follow in his steps with the Bread of 
Life. 

That is the present opportunity, for 
the latest map of the district in which 
we are working at present has large 
blank spaces marked “‘unsurveyed,” and 
into these districts we can go with com- 
pass and notebooks, and while doing the 
missionary work for which we are set 
apart we have the privilege of making 
original surveys. To this may be added 
all the scientific investigation that makes 
the regions beyond so fascinating. One 
man is interested in geology, and as he 
thinks of the heaps upon heaps of in- 
teresting material piled up in_ the 
mountains of Tibet waiting to be in- 
vestigated, the call to his scientific self 
is strong, and he longs to tread the un- 
trodden paths over the eternal hills. 
Only this year a German scientist has 
looked in vain for a certain formation 
that any missionary with scientific 
knowledge would recognize immedi- 
ately. 

But the greatest attraction draws the 
student of ethnology and the philologist. 
Practically nothing is known of the his- 
tory of many of these tribes among 
whom we are permitted to travel at 
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present. Many customs are unique and 
need investigation. While the languages 
and dialects have a common derivation, 
there are some about which we know 
nothing, and one language at least that 
is spoken by tens of thousands of peo- 
ple has no written character, unless the 
ordinary Tibetan alphabet may be 
adopted. It goes without saying that 
a vast amount of translation of Scrip- 
tures and other literature and the crea- 
tion of a native literature will be done 
by the men who are fitted for such 
service. 

Another man is interested in the ani- 
mal and plant life. Specimens of but- 
terflies are being sent regularly to muse- 
ums at home. One botanist spent a few 
months in these mountains, and, with 
the assistance of the missionaries, found 
about 200 new specimens, some of them 
exceedingly rare and hitherto undis- 
covered varieties. 

But, it will be argued, these are not 
the highest motives for engaging in 
missionary work. Yes, that is granted. 
Nevertheless, the man with the love of 
souls in his heart who feels the attrac- 
tion that pulls him toward some one of 


May 


all of these lines of scientific investiga- 
tion ought to recognize that that nature 
was given him by God, perhaps for the 
very purpose of giving him an interest 
in a land that would otherwise be neg- 
lected, and he ought to consecrate these 
talents, with all the others he possesses, 
to God, to be used for His glory. Who 
would dare to say that mere scientific 
investigation apart from the missionary 
service might not accomplish that end? 

Our Christian lands are not what 
we would have them, but what an 
amount of comfort it must be to the 
heart of our Savior to see the glory of 
God manifest in so many of His own 
chosen ones! And, thank God, we “see 
the heathen bending before the God we 
love and thousand hearts ascending in 
gratitude above”; but upon the land of 
Tibet does He look tonight as I write 
this and as you read, and we seem to 
hear Him, seeing no “hearts ascending” 
there, sigh as He murmurs, “Icha- 
bod.” When is He to “see of the 
travail of His soul and be satisfied” by 
the homage of Tibetan hearts in which 
the glory of God shines? It is for you 
to say. 


The Opportunities of the City Minister 
By Rev. John Timothy Stone, Baltimore, Md. 


ACTS and figures prove conclu- 
sively that the direct trend of 
modern life is toward the city. With- 


out doubt the influence of the rural par- 
ish is still far-reaching and effective, 
but more than ever before the city pas- 
tor is called upon to do a constructive 
work. 

His opportunity is so varied and com- 
plex that, unless he carefully guards 
time and service, versatility will rob him 
of strength. The demand upon him to 
do many things well and promptly is 
liable to deprive him of doing anything 
with his superlative strength and talent. 
Wisdom must exercise the discriminat- 
ing quality more than any other, and 
his question must be: “What can I 
wisely omit?” rather than: “How much 
can I do?” 


His opportunities vary with the char- 
acter of his field, for his may be the 
downtown problem, the uptown problem, 
or the suburban problem. Our greatest 
cities astound us with the statements as 
to the transfer of former prosperous 
churches from the very thickly settled 
poorer sections to the new and pros- 
perous residential districts. Scores of 
churches have sold their property and 
moved, only to allow overcrowded tene- 
ment, saloon, play-house and cheap ho- 
tel to take their places. Moralizer, 
whether editor or preacher, finds large 
material for criticism in this very fact, 
and the thoughtful student who is seek- 
ing to make his life count, rather than 
to attain worldly success and pleasing 
environment, should see in this very 
condition one of the greatest oppor- 
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tunities for the modern city minister. 

This condition relates itself quite di- 
rectly to the problem of the wealthy 
uptown church, and today the un- 
precedented opportunity is given for the 
strong leader to establish co-operation 
between these fields and these related 
churches. Patronage can be entirely 
excluded in such co-operation. To give 
the well-to-do church the opportunity 
thus to expand and utilize itself in an 
expression of practical Christianity de- 
velops the very qualities which will 
permanently construct church character. 

Unlimited development and expan- 
sion are afforded in the suburban situa- 
tion. The man who will devote him- 
self not only to his pulpit, but also to 
the entire territory of his parish, may 
very quickly build up today a strong 
and stable constituency. Instances might 
be cited where, within the last five or 
ten years, churches of a thousand mem- 
hers have been gathered by such faith- 
ful and painstaking activity. 

Another consideration of our ques- 
tion relates to method of work. The 
city minister today may quadruple his 
influence by using those means afforded 
in the modern business world to multi- 
ply his efficiency and save his time. He 
should not aim to be an executive, but 
rather an administrator, going on the 
principle that it is wrong for him to 
do himself anything he can give another 
to do. His obligation is not simply 
that of .keeping busy himself, but of 
keeping his people busy. That this may 
be accomplished, he has the right to de- 
mand from those who call him into 
service and support him therein such as- 
sistants as this leadership necessitates. 
An able secretary and accurate stenog- 
rapher will treble his effectiveness. In 
time, he will learn to dictate rapidly, 
but none the less thoughtfully and ac- 
curately, that which before required 
lang and studied exertion. He will be 
respected in conforming to stated office 
hours, and will not be interrupted in 


his hours of study and preparation. 

Another opportunity should be recog- 
nized in the increasing influence of the 
pulpit today. Men will not go to hear 
the preacher who has to say something, 
but they will go to hear the preacher 
who has something to say. 

Many men seem to be afraid of the 
city pulpit just now, because they fear 
honest freedom and _ expression § of 
thought will be hampered and_ con- 
trolled. No man need fear this condi- 
tion if he has a living message to re- 
veal a living Christ. Positive convic- 
tion, which bursts into flame in effective 
utterance, will always attract and in- 
fluence, for it reveals a hidden fire. 
Duplicity cannot control a life where 
there is the spirit of him who wrote, 
“This one thing I do.” Paul spoke con- 
stantly with power and control, although 
much that he said was entirely new and 
subject to far-reaching criticism in the 
minds of his hearers. The Master 
llimself clearly emphasized that the 
man who did His will should know 
the doctrine. If the man today who 
enters the Christian ministry in our 
great cities is feeding his own soul upon 
the Word of God devotionally, as well 
as exegetically and historically, he will 
not fail to meet the opportunity which 
our day affords. 

The strongest men in our colleges 
and universities are needed today to 
meet the tremendous demand of our 
varied city churches. Men of scholar- 
ship, men of breeding, men of charac- 
ter, men with strong physiques, men 
with tactful personality, men of life, 
men of enthusiasm, men of heart, men 
of God, men who are living examples 
of Jesus Christ, and who walk with 
lim from day to day. The city chal- 
lenges the best men who are filling the 
ranks of college life just now, and the 
force of that challenge and the charac- 
ter of the work exclude the weakling. 
“[ write unto you, young men, because 
ye are strong.” 
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The Awakening in Bible Study at Cornell 
By W. J. McKee, Cornell University 


I1E story of the remarkable increase 
T in Bible study at Cornell Uni- 
versity is not the story of a forward 
movement under the most favorable 
conditions, but rather the history of a 
movement which started with many dis- 
couragements. Cornell, to men = ac- 
quainted with Christian work, is known 
as a difficult field, and our experiences 
should prove helpful to those Associa- 
tions which have to battle with and 
overcome many difhcult things. 

When the bible work was started at 
Cornell last spring, it was found that, 
in the year then closing, the total enrol- 
iment of students in Bible study courses 
was only 172, and of this number only 
about 50 had continued for two months 
or more. Moreover, the students are 
scattered all over the city, as there is 
no dormitory system at Cornell. Not- 
withstanding these facts, the failures of 
past years and the busy life of the stu- 
dents, it was still believed that Cornell 
could, and would, with God's help, do 
a greater and more effective Christian 
work. Accordingly, the Bible study 
committee was called together, and after 
becoming thoroughly acquainted with 
each other, the policy for the year was 
outlined. Briefly stated, it was this: 
(1) An enrolment of 500 men in Bible 
study; (2) better co-operation with the 
churches of the city, with a student 
Bible class in every church; (3) a 
prayer group, composed of the commit- 
tee and their friends, who would pray 
definitely each day for the Christian 
work in Cornell, and especially for the 
success of the above Bible study policy. 
The men of the committee were led to 
see that this was a big thing, that an in- 
crease in the Bible enrolment from 172 
to 500 would be no small task, and that 
it would require their best efforts. It 
was put before them as a sort of chal- 
lenge, and consequently, out of loyalty 
to their college and love for their Mas- 
ter’s work, the men accepted the chal- 
lenge and sacrificed and worked and 
prayed for its achievement. 


During the spring each pastor of the 
city churches was visited and asked to 
co-operate with the Bible committee in 
getting students of their denomination 
into bible classes, these classes, if the 
students so desired, to meet in the 
churches, but each class to study a 
definite, outlined Bible study course. 
This movement not only brought the 
students into vital contact with the 
teachings of the Bible, but also brought 
them under the church influence, and in 
many cases led them to unite with the 
church. 

I'requent meetings of the Bible com- 
mittee were held during the spring, and 
further plans were outlined at the North- 
field conference, where, through delega- 
tion meetings and the inspiration gained 
through the conference sessions, some 
of our men were prepared for this work. 

In addition to this, the committee 
kept in touch with other colleges which 
were successful in their Bible study 
work, and from them obtained new ideas 
and plans. 

Quite a littlke work was done during 
the summer months, of which the fol- 
lowing things might be emphasized : 

(1) Letters were sent to the 172 men 
in Bible study the preceding year, ask- 
ing them to give their aid to the com- 
ing year’s campaign. 

(2) Frequent letters were sent to the 
committeemen, encouraging them, and 
outlining some definite movements need- 
ing special prayer; and finally, letters 
asking them to write at least five of 
their student friends regarding the Bible 
work. 

(3) Letters were sent to some of the 
prominent men of the university, asking 
that they give their influence to this 
movement. 

(4) Letters were written to members 
of the faculty, asking that they give 
their support and teach some of the stu- 
dent classes. 

(5) Letters were written to the pas- 
tors of the city churches concerning the 
student church movement. 
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(6) A Bible study pamphlet was 
given to every student in the university 
on the registration days, appealing to 
them, from the standpoint of college 
spirit, to help increase the Bible enrol- 
ment in Cornell. In this pamphlet a 
short outline of the courses of Bible 
study was also given. Quite a variety 
was offered, there being seven different 
courses of study. 

In regard to the fall work, as many 
committeemen as possible were asked to 
come back early, and these, with the 
chairman, went to the college registra- 
tion hall, where each freshman was com- 
pelled to register. As each man came 
into the hall he was told of the Bible 
work and asked to join one of the Bible 
study classes. This work was very suc- 
cessful, as it placed the Bible work be- 
fore the freshmen as of first importance 
before other college activities had 
crowded in upon them. On the days 
on which the upper classmen registered 
each of them was given one of the 
Bible pamphlets prepared during the 
summer months, and in this way the 
Bible work was brought before them. 

On the first Sunday of the college 
year the university preacher having 
charge of the Sage Chapel preaching 
services spoke on the “Need and Ad- 
vantages of Bible Study Among Col- 
lege Men.” This sermon was very help- 
ful from two points of view: First, it 
brought the need of Bible study before 
many students of the university; and 
second, it gave the members of the 
Bible committee ideas and suggestions 
to carry with them in their canvassing. 

Immediately after this the general 
freshman canvass was started. The 
freshmen, over 1,000 in number, were 
divided into sections, according to the 
streets on which they lived, and these 
sections were given to individual mem- 
bers of the committee. The chairman 
kept in close touch with these commit- 
teemen, and aided and encouraged them 
as much as possible. Several meetings 
of the committee were held, for prayer 
and mutual help. This canvass was 
completed in about two weeks. It was 
very successful, about 350 men being en- 
rolled. A Bible rally was also held, in 


which the Bible work and its importance 
were outlined. This meeting was very 
helpful; but, from the standpoint of en- 
rolment gained, was not a success, as 
only twenty-four expressed a desire of 
joining one of the classes. 

Regular Bible classes were started at 
once, even though some of them were 
not perfectly organized. This point 
needs to be emphasized, as it has been 
our experience that, if there is a delay 
in starting the regular work after the 
canvass, many men are lost, and the 
year’s work is greatly hindered. In or- 
der to insure every man’s presence in 
his proper class, each enrolled man was 
notified by postal of the place and time 
of meeting, and also the name of the 
leader. 

The church classes were also started, 
and in many cases these were preceded 
by a social or reception, to which all 
the students of that denomination were 
invited. The purpose of these gather- 
ings was to welcome all students into 
the church fellowship and to place 
prominently before them the starting of 
the students’ class. These church classes 
were all led by very capable men, many 
of the leaders being members of the 
faculty. 

Following this work for the new stu- 
dents, the committee endeavored to 
make a general canvass of the whole 
college body. This was done by divid- 
ing the committee, so as to place some 
men in charge of each separate college 
of the university. Each man was asked 
to see at least one man each day. When 
a large number of men were gotten to- 
gether in a course, making the class 
into which they had gone too large, it 
was divided, and a new class was 
started. This part of the work was not 
as successful as it should have been, on 
account of no definite sub-chairmen be- 
ing in charge of the work of the sepa- 
rate colleges. Next year it is hoped to 
remedy this weakness by having a gen- 
eral Bible study chairman and a sub- 
chairman over each college, as well as 
a student chairman of Bible study in 
each church of the city. 

All through the year the effects upon 
the men of the prayer group, and of 
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the Christian service in which all were 
engaged, was seen. Several of them, 
due mostly to this activity, have signi- 
fied their desire to enter into some 
definite Christian life-work. 

The work in the clubs and fraternities 
was also very successful. This was 
done by personal canvass, and Professor 
Jenks’ book on “Social Teachings of 
Jesus” was used as a text. As we look 
back now over the work, the accom- 
plishment along these lines seems re- 
markable, as no such classes as these 
have been known for a number of years. 
We believe that it has simply been an- 
other manifestation of God's power 
working through men, brought out 
through the agency of earnest and be- 
lieving prayer. 

After the Bible classes were started, 
interest was maintained by dinners, 
socials, lectures, Bible talks, ete. In 
addition to the above, the leader of the 
class and his secretary made it part of 
their duty to visit all of their men 
absent from the class for more than two 
Sundays. In the spring a recanvass of all 
men enrolled in Bible classes who were 
not very constant in their attendance 
was also made, the purpose being to in- 
crease the general interest in Bible 
study. 

In conclusion, if I were asked to sum 
up the vital things which have made the 
Bible work at Cornell such a success this 
year, I would say: 


(1) Thorough study of the field, fol- 
lowed by the outlining of a policy and 
the formulation of plans which were 
large and broad enough to convince a 
man that here was something worth his 
best time and effort. 

(2) Starting and carrying through to 
the end all of this planning and work 
on the foundation of prayer. 

(3) A realization by the chairman of 
the need of giving to the committeemen 
such a vision of the possibilities of this 
work as to arouse in them a wholesome 
enthusiasm and to cause them to make 
the accomplishment of this work of first 
importance. . 

(4) Keeping in constant touch with 
the committeemen, encouraging them 
over seeming failures and rejoicing with 
them in their successes. 

(5) Getting an early start in the 
spring, and keeping constantly at it un- 
til the policy was accomplished. 

The success of the above policy at 
Cornell this year has truly been wonder- 
ful. God has blessed us far more in 
our efforts than we had even dared to 
pray for in September. Every worker 
in the Association has had his faith 
greatly strengthened by this outpouring 
of God's blessing upon us. They have 
been led to realize that, after all, it 
is true that our capacity and our suc- 
cess in His service are only limited by the 
extent of our willingness to be led by 
Him. 


How Best Reach the Entering Class 
By Wilbert B. Smith 


N the success with which a college 
| Association solves the problem of 
enlisting the sympathetic interest and 
co-operation of the entering classes may 
often be found the prime reason for its 
position of large influence and useful- 
ness. The reasons are obvious. Chris- 
tian men already matriculated are under 
obligation to demonstrate the great op- 
portunities for character-building that 
college life affords, to point out to the 
incoming men the way in which they 
may gain the full benefit of their resi- 


dence among strong, energetic, at- 
tractive Christian students, and to em- 
phasize the need for clean living and 
high ideals in college. On the other 
hand, the very life of the Association it- 
self depends upon the success with which 
these men are correlated to its activities, 
for from their ranks come future 
leaders and workers. If the Associa- 
tion meets its obligations to the men, 
its own future is assured. 

Two features of any plan to accom- 
plish this result are especially worthy 
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of attention, namely, the preparatory 
work of the preceding spring and the 
means taken to insure personal contact 
between the freshmen and the Associa- 
tion members immediately after the fall 
term begins. 

Upon the energy and wisdom of the 
spring preparation depends, in large 
measure, the success of the autumn cam- 
paign. One of the most effective means 
of directing this is the selection of a 
carefully picked committee on new stu- 
dents. The chairman should possess a 
high order of executive ability. The 
balance of the committee should be en- 
ergetic Christian men of attractive per- 
sonality, who are willing to sacrifice 
their time and comfort. Definite plans 
for the next year and individual re- 
sponsibility for certain portions of the 
work should be agreed upon before the 
spring term ends. Before the commit- 
tee separates for the summer it should 
be known, as nearly as possible, when 
each member will report in the fall, 
what work he will do, and what other 
men will assist him. 

If a hand-book is issued, it should 
either be completed or all preparations 
for its publication made before the sum- 
mer vacation. Everything should be in 
readiness so that the book may be put 
into the hands of the entering men im- 
mediately after they begin to arrive. 
Such a hand-book renders its greatest 
service during the first few days of the 
term before the men have become ac- 
quainted or familiar with their sur- 
roundings. Hence the necessity for 
prompt distribution of the books. 

There is no more important item in 
the program than the steps taken to get 
in touch with those preparatory students 
who expect to enter college in the fall. 
Letters to headmasters and principals of 
schools, outlining briefly the work of 
the Association and portraying the op- 
portunities it affords for usefulness and 
self-development, may serve to bring in 
the names of leaders in schools, who 
should have special attention, in order 
to tie them up at the start to active 
participation in this phase of college life. 

These letters should be followed up 
by personal visits to the institutions 


from which large numbers of students 
come. The men selected for this work 
should be attractive and truly repre- 
sentative fellows, who will make friends 
with the sub-freshmen, able to interest 
them in the Christian life at college, and 
inspire them with a desire to be a part 
of it. A very good plan is for them to 
give a talk on the life at their college, 
illustrated, if practicable, with views of 
the place, emphasizing the point that 
the activities of the Association are a 
normal and generally recognized part of 
the whole. If freshmen see that it is 
the “proper thing to do,” they are far 
more likely to enlist in this work at the 
outset. 

One of the most efficient means of 
securing a corps of picked men with 
which to begin the year is to induce 
as many as possible of the leading 
preparatory school boys to go to the 
summer conferences with the college 
delegation. The opportunities then 
offered for opening their eyes to the 
possibilities of the movement, the char- 
acter of men interested, the reasonable- 
ness of the program, and the impor- 
tance of decisive action on their own 
part are unequalled. They are not only 
given a chance to hear the strong ad- 
dresses and take part in the study 
groups, but they become more or less 
intimately acquainted with a set of 
strong men who will form a nucleus 
for their circle of friends in the fall. 
The successful carrying out of an ag- 
gressive policy along this line will add 
much to any Association’s strength, as 
it already has at some institutions. 

During the summer the chairman 
should keep in touch by mail with the 
members of the committee, and be sure 
that each man gets back on time in the 
fall. Much service may be rendered 
during the opening days of college in 
helping the new men find comfortable 
rooms and eating-houses. If a care- 
fully selected list of suitable places is 
made up in advance it will be invalu- 
able. 

An employment bureau, through which 
men who are helping themselves may 
find opportunities, can be made another 
valuable means of demonstrating the 
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purpose of the Association. It serves 
as an excellent basis for future friend- 
ships and co-operation. 

If a reception is given to the enter- 
ing class, care should be taken to see 
that they are met by representative men 
of the college, and made to see that, in 
the Association rooms, as in all its work, 
there is a sound basis of friendship in 
the common cause for which all are 
working—the development of Christian 
manhood through service. 

The vital factor in all the effort to 
reach these men is the manner in which 
they are approached. The first impres- 
sion is often the one that remains; it is 
almost certain to be so if it is unfavor- 
able. A friendly, businesslike, earnest and 
enthusiastic presentation of the aims of 
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the Association, its place in college life, 
its power for usefulness, and the op- 
portunities it presents for the formation 
of lasting friendships, for individual 
service and growth through helping 
others will seldom fail to win a fair 
hearing. A true desire to benefit the 
man addressed, brevity and conciseness 
in stating the facts in a careful, eager 
manner, has every chance of accom- 
plishing its purpose, where an apolo- 
getic, half-hearted, incomplete or care- 
lessly thought-out plan will, in nine 
cases out of ten, fail to produce even a 
feeling of respect. The first point is 
the one to be emphasized: there must 
be present a genuine desire to give 
something worth giving, and the belief 
that the Association has this to offer. 


The Faculty Man and Student Bible Study 
By Neil McMillan, Jr. 


STUDENT asked of the traveling 
A secretary, “Why can’t we use 
protessors in our bible study classes?” 
“I understand you don’t want faculty 
men in your Young Men’s Christian As- 
sociation Bible work,” remarked a fac- 
ulty man to the same secretary. Surely 
these two remarks, heard not once, but 
many times, by all the traveling secre- 
taries, are sufficient justification for an 
article outlining the most helpful rela- 
tion between the Bible study work of 
our student Associations and the splen- 
did, scholarly men who compose the 
faculties of our colleges. 

Space does not permit of a detailed 
statement of the relative advantages and 
disadvantages of student and faculty 
leadership for undergraduate Bible 
groups. Suffice it to say that, when the 
output of men able to lead other groups, 
the development of character “which is 
not taught, but caught,” and the amount 
of daily study done by the members of 
the group are considered, experience in 
a great variety of institutions has shown 
that the student leader is relatively more 
efficient. 

Fortunately, the leading of a Bible 
class is not the only method by which 


the faculty may co-operate, and it is so 
extremely important that a number of 
the leading professors in each college 
be identified with this work that the 
most progressive Association leaders 
are giving no little thought to the sub- 
ject. It is important from the stand- 
point of the faculty because many men 
who were active in Christian work dur- 
ing their college days become so ab- 
sorbed in their own particular depart- 
ment of study that their religious natures 
suffer through lack of expression. It 
is important from the standpoint of the 
Association, for only by enlisting the 
faculty, as well as the student body, 
can the Association truly be that which 
it claims to be—a college organization. 
Finally, it is important from the stand- 
point of the Bible study department, be- 
cause the co-operation of the faculty, 
when properly utilized, means progres- 
sion and continuity of work, as well as 
both intensive and extensive develop- 
ments which would otherwise be impos- 
sible. The six paragraphs which follow 





contain in outline those methods of co- 
operation which have been found to be 
mutually most helpful: 

1. An extremely profitable channel is 
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in the leadership of normal groups for 
student leaders. It has been found 
practical to have a normal group in 
every course in which at least two 
leaders are at work, for each of these 
leaders can bring with him the key 
man of his group, and every wide- 
awake faculty man will appreciate the 
strategic opportunity of leading such 
leaders. Every Association ought to 
have at least one such normal training 
group, either in the spring, for the spe- 
cial coaching of new leaders, or in the 
fall, for the regular normal work. 

2. Faculty advisers for Bible study, 
working in conjunction with the stu- 
dent committee, prevent the repetition 
of costly mistakes in policy and lack of 
progressiveness in committee work, im- 
prove the quality of department printed 
matter, assist in securing prominent 
speakers on Bible themes, advise as to 
new courses to be adopted, and assist 
in a study of the field. 

3. The leadership of groups of upper- 
classmen in such courses as Jenks’ “So- 
cial Teachings of Jesus” and Fowler’s 
“The Wisdom Literature” may be com- 
mitted to faculty men, as well as the 
leadership of groups having for their 
primary purpose the development of 
leaders in courses not previously pre- 
sented by the Association. 

4. An effective means of maintaining 
attendance is by stimulating interest in 
Bible study at the times slumps usually 
occur. This may be done very success- 
fully by the use of carefully prepared, 
scholarly lectures on Bible themes de- 
livered by faculty members. These pre- 
sentations may take the form of studies 
of such books as Job, Amos, Hebrews, 
or lectures dealing with the authenticity 
of the Christian Scriptures and other 
apologetic topics. Any themes which 
emphasize the need and value of Bible 
study may also be used with success. 

5. The faculty may be very helpful 
in developing a social consciousness on 
the part of the small groups, and thus 


in maintaining both interest and attend- 
ance. In a Southern university a Bible 
study chairman succeeded in interesting 
the wife of a leading professor in the 
work of his committee. In consequence, 
Mrs. L invited two groups to her 
home every fortnight and gave them a 
delightful evening’s entertainment, while 
Dr. L presented, in ten minutes, 
some recent development in biblical re- 
search or other kindred topic. The 
close of the year found these Bible 
groups with an almost perfect attend- 
ance. A less pretentious gathering in 
bachelor quarters would prove effective. 

6. In almost every Bible group where 
thorough work is being done there will 
be men who are either remaking their 
faith or thinking through what they do 
believe in the light of new evidence 
coming from the study, and this process 
of renovation is rarely accomplished 
without periods of darkness and doubt. 
In view of this fact, every Association 
ought to have one or two sympathetic, 
spiritually-minded faculty men, abreast 
of the modern thought, who could act 
as personal counsellors, and to whom the 
group leaders would feel free to bring 
members of their groups who are in 
these perplexing periods of doubt. The 
influence of such counsellors and their 
possibilities for real service to needy 
students are practically unlimited. 

While the viewpoint of the Bible 
study department alone has been con- 
sidered in this paper, the writer is con- 
fident that the valuable services of the 
faculty men would be available in 
equally profitable lines for other de- 
partments of the student Association 
work. 

The attendance of one or two key 
faculty men from each institution at any 
one of the summer conferences where 
special sessions for faculty men are to 
be held this year will do much toward 
solving this problem, and no _ pains 
should be spared to secure such attend- 
ance on the part of the right men. 
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How to Prepare for Next Year's Mission Study 
By J. Lovell Murray 


HERE is every reason why the 
gains made in _ mission — study 
among students during the past year 
should be augmented next year. There 
is a greater wealth of attractive mis- 
sionary literature than there was a year 
ago. The important developments and 
events that have taken place both in 
North America and in other parts of 
the world, notably in some of the great 
mission lands, have invested the study 


of home and foreign missions with 
greater interest and personal value. 
furthermore, if the newly awakened 


missionary interest throughout — the 
churches of North America is to be 
effective and permanent, one of its de- 
mands will be for a college-bred leader- 
ship that is intelligent as well as en- 
thusiastic. For these reasons every in- 
stitution whose work was successful last 
year should plan and pray to repeat its 
gain during the next year. 

lor the same reasons a decided ad- 
vance is called for in those institutions 
whose mission study work this year has 


been weak. Although some _ defeats 
have been reported, but few of these 
were really inevitable. Carefulness, 


faithfulness, ingenuity, courage, prayer 
and attention to approved methods 
would have obviated most of the fail- 
ures that were made. A strong com- 
mittee should be able next year to con- 
vert these losses into marked gains. 

In no department of Association work 
more than that of mission study is it 
required that careful plans be laid far 
in advance. 

(1) The best-fitted man in the insti- 
tution should be appointed chairman of 
the missionary committee. He may have 
had no experience before, he may not 
be a student volunteer, he may not be 
an upper-class man, he may have as- 
sumed other responsibilities; but if he 
is the best-qualified man in the college 
for this work he should have charge of 
the missionary committee. He ought 
to be an inspiring leader, an indefatigable 
worker and a missionary enthusiast. 


(2) Associated with him should be, 
not a haphazard group of men, but a 


most carefully selected committee. The 
chairman will need to give much 


thought and prayer to the choice of 
these men, and to take careful counsel 
with other leaders. Every member must 
count. Even after the committee has 
been definitely appointed it may be 
thought wise to add one or two stronz 
members. 

(3) As soon as appointed, this com- 
mittee should hold one or more meet- 
ings, at which the following matters 
should receive attention: 

(a) Review the work of the past 
year, locating its points of weakness. 

(b) Fix upon a definite policy with 
reference to next year’s enrolment. Let 
this policy not be determined by last 
year’s record, but by the importance and 
the claims of the missionary undertak- 
ing. In a spirit of courage and faith 
let the stakes be set for the coming year. 

(c) Outline a campaign for securing 
this enrolment. Make preliminary plans 
for the rally, the canvass and the ad- 
vertising. Determine what efforts are 
to be made before vacation towards get- 


ting a large enrolment. It is often 
found useful to have an influential 


nucleus secured before college closes. 
Sometimes a thorough canvass is made 
in the spring. Consider also how this 
matter can be kept before the students 
during vacation. 

(d) Choose the courses to be studied. 
The text-books named in the Mission 
Study Prospectus for 1908-1909 are es- 
pecially recommended. This list should 
be read by the committee with much 
care. Any further information that is 
desired regarding these text-books should 
be asked for from the Student Volun- 
teer Movement. 


(e) Select the leaders. In a large 
degree the mission study enterprise 


stands or falls with the leaders. Before 


deciding upon any one, let the commit- 
tee be clear as to the qualifications re- 
quired. 
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The temptation will be great 
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to reappoint a weak leader, or to choose 
a man merely because of his availability. 

(f) Arrange to have these leaders 
attend the summer conferences. What- 
ever sacrifice this may involve will be 
well repaid by the inspiration and the 
training which they will receive there. 
ach leader should be encouraged to 
prepare himself further during vacation 
by reading the text-book which he is to 
use, together with the auxiliary mate- 
rial, by outlining his course and by 
familiarizing himself with the pamphlets 
prepared for mission study leaders by 
the Student Volunteer Movement, espe- 
cially Dr. Sailer’s “General Suggestions 
for Leaders of Mission Study Classes” 


Current 
By George 


NE of the most pernicious mistakes 
O made by many undergraduates is in 
thinking that college is only a preparation 
for life. Hard study is, without doubt, the 
first duty of every student; but college is 
more than a training ground—it is life. 
The one who leaves off his real work, 
until after graduation, will find that he 
has made an irreparable mistake. No 
time of life can be merely an exercising 
period to develop muscle for future 
labor. Certainly not these days, when 
we are living on terms of well-nigh 
ideal friendliness with hundreds of the 
brightest minds and warmest hearts in 
the nation. Where can we live, by 
serving, if not there? 


\nyone who has ever done much fish- 
ing must have noticed how the boy 
with the green maple pole (cut on his 
way to the stream), the heavy cotton 
line and the twelve-for-a-nickel hooks, 
so often gets the fine string of fish; 
while the city man, with willowy col- 
lapsible rod, patent-automatic reel, fine 
silk line and well-filled fly book, may 
have poor “luck.” In this experience 
is a thinly veiled parable for all those 
who would do the work for which the 
\ssociation exists. Good gear may 
make us less careful about our bait 


and Miss Dorothea Day’s “Hints on 
Mission Study Class Methods.” 

(4) As early as possible the com- 
mittee should report its plans to the 
office of the Student Volunteer Move- 
ment. The Movement will most gladly 
co-operate in any possible way in re- 
gard to these plans. 

The following pamphlets should be 
read by each member of the mis- 
sion study committee: “Mission Study 
Prospectus for 1908-1909,” “The Mis- 
sionary Department,” “What is Involved 
in Mission Study?”, “Is Mission Study 
Worth While ?’, “Benefits Derived from 
Mission Study,” “The Organization of 
Mission Study Among Students.” 


Comment 


Irving, Editor 


and methods. The man with the fine 
rod is infinitely better prepared to 
catch fish, if he uses the same skill as 
the lad. An airy, comfortable hall for 
meetings is a great boon; but it can 
never take the place of a speaker with 
something worth saying. <A_ suitable 
building is a necessity for many Asso- 
ciations, but it is only so much brick 
and mortar, unless filled by a band of 
those who know the power of Jesus 
to save men from sin to an eternal 
friendship with Himself. 


The amount of sail a boat may safely 
carry is largely determined by the 
weight of her ballast. The amount of 
activity that we may safely enter into 
as individuals or organizations will de- 
pend upon the development of our de- 
votional habits. If we put the proper 
emphasis upon the need for knowing 
God’s Word and for secret prayer, there 
is no danger of being swamped by do- 
ing many things. 

It is much more important to be able 
to give a reason for the faith that is in 
us than for the faith we are in. We 
have begun to see that our religion is 
based, neither on a system of philosophy, 
an organization nor a set of dogmas; 
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but upon a life. To be afraid that 
truth will be defeated is to admit that 
Jesus can be vanquished; for truth came 
and still comes by Him. “The Life 
was,’ and the Life will ever continue, 
“the light of men.” 


After we have followed the greatest 
metaphysician in his most successful at- 
tempt to explain the universe, we come 
back every time to the conclusion that, 
somehow, Jesus Christ in His Person 
gives us a solution that satisfies our rea- 
son and our intuitions. We find rest 
in the certainty that loyalty to Him is 
at once our greatest joy and highest 
duty. 
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Now that the summer holidays are 
drawing near, we should complete plans 
for our leisure reading. In doing this 
the wise counsel of the Hon. James 
Bryce, British Ambassador to the 
United States, given recently to one of 
our large universities, should be care- 
fully considered. Mr. Bryce, than whom 
no one has shown himself a keener ob- 
server of national tendencies, says: 
“The greatest need of the times is less 
reading of ephemeral literature and 
more thinking.” We will do ourselves 
great wrong if, among our summer 
books, along with some of the best fic- 
tion, there is not a generous number of 
thought-provoking volumes. 


The Student World 


An attractive Association parlor has 
been fitted up in the high school at 
Columbus, Cherokee County, Kan. 

At the University of Chicago as a 
result of special Bible confer- 
ences, Bible study work was inaugu- 
rated in nine of the leading Greek 
letter fraternities. 
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The latter part of February $5,500 
was raised at the State Agricultural 
College of Kansas, to be expended for 
the furnishing of their new $35,000 As- 
sociation building. 

The difficulty of finding a_ suitable 
hour for the weekly Association meet- 
ing at Wilmington College, Wilmington, 
Ohio, has been solved by the faculty 
giving over the chapel period once a 
week for the Association service. 





Early in March a conference of the 
Kansas Volunteer Union was held at 
Emporia. About seventy-one students 
of the 150 in the Kansas colleges who 
are now expecting to become foreign 
missionaries were in attendance at the 
Emporia meeting. 

More than fifty students gathered at 
the Iowa presidents’ conference at 
Ames April 3 to 5. Messrs. Elliott, 





Porter and McMillan, of the Student 
Department of the International Com- 





mittee, assisted in the conduct of this 
training meeting. 

As a result of special Association 
work at Millsaps College, Jackson, 


Miss., thirty-five men have been brought 
into the Christian life. Not only has 
much spiritual progress been made dur- 
ing the year, but more real college 
spirit is being manifested than ever be- 
fore. 

The seventh annual presidents’ con- 
ference of the student Associations in 
Illinois was held at Lake Forest dur- 
ing March 27, 28 and 29. The con- 
ference was one of unusual interest. 
An elaborate program, dealing with 
many phases of Association work, was 
carried out. 

Over 300 young men and boys of the 
Kansas colleges and high schools have 
been reported as having entered the 
Christian life since the opening of the 
present college year. Seventy-five of 
these were about equally distributed 
among the three large State institu- 
tions, while 100 were high school boys. 





At Acadia College, Wolfville, N. S., 
seventy-five out of 115 students have 
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been in mission study, while twenty 
boys in the Academy have also been en- 
rolled. An equal number have been en- 
rolled in Bible study two months or 
more. At a special series of meetings 
about forty-five of the students, men 
and women, started the Christian life. 


During the past year, of the 1,130 
men in South Dakota colleges having 
Associations, forty per cent. have been 
members and forty per cent. have been 
in Bible study. This is an increase of 
six per cent. in membership over last 
year and an increase of thirty per cent. 
in Bible study. Ten per cent. of the 
men have been enrolled in mission study. 





The Association at Cornell recently 
gave a dinner to the Rev. Hugh Black, 
who was the special university preacher 
at the time and to the newly elected of- 
ficers of the Association. In paying 
a tribute to the work of the Cornell 
Association, Dr, Black laid special 
stress on its influence on student cir- 
cles and stated that he considered 
Barnes Hall of great aid in making 
the Association at Cornell what it is. 


The condition of health of Prof. Bos- 
worth makes it impossible for him to 
attend the Northfield and Lake Geneva 
student conferences, for which he has 
been announced. Rev. John Timothy 
Stone, of Baltimore, will conduct the 
personal work course at Northfield. A 
rate of a fare and one-third has been 
granted on the railways for the North- 
field Conference. This conference meets 
at East Northfield, Mass., June 206 to 
July 5. 


The Indiana presidents’ conference 
was held at Culver Military Academy 
March 27 to 29. The delegates roomed 
in the barracks and ate together in the 
mess hall. The conference was marked 
by a deep spiritual tone. Among the 
speakers were A. J. Elliott, M. T. Ken- 
nedy, A. W. Hanson, Neil McMillan, 
Jr., and J. Lovell Murray. Saturday 
afternoon was reserved for a horse-back 
ride around Lake Mackinac, the dele- 


gates using the horses of the Black 
Horse Troop of the academy. 


A successful evangelistic campaign at 
the Agricultural and Mechanical Col- 
lege of Texas was carried on by W. D. 
Weatherford March 7 to 9. The three 
meetings addressed had an average at- 
tendance of ninety-five per cent. of all 
the cadets. As a result of the meet- 
ings twenty-seven men expressed a de- 
cision to enter the Christian life, fifty 
additional students were enrolled in 
Bible study, making the total enrolment 
250, and plans were perfected for the 
securing of a general secretary for the 
Association next year. 


The MeGili University Association is 
already at work on the Bible study plans 
for next year. They are attempting to 
enroll at least 200 men in Bible study 
for next year before the closing of the 
present session. The member of the 
Bible study committee representing ’10 
Science planned a dinner to secure his 
share of the enrolment. One of his 
friends furnished a dinner and_ forty 
students were invited. Thirty were in 
attendance, and of these twenty-eight 
enrolled in Bible study. This is more 
than double the number enrolled in this 
class during the present year. 


The Ohio presidents’ conference was 
held at Otterbein University, Wester- 
ville, Ohio, April 9-11. Thirty-one col- 
leges were represented by sixty dele- 
gates. Under effective leadership, in- 
cluding presidents from several institu- 
tions, secretaries of the International 
Committee and of the Student Volun- 
teer Movement, and secretaries of the 
State Executive Committee, practical 
methods of work were outlined. The 
possibilities of social service during 
college days was presented and the 
close dependence of the Association 
upon the Church was emphasized. 


The first annual student volunteer 
convention of Colorado was held in 
Boulder, Col., on April 4 to 5, immedi- 
ately following the Association presi- 
dents’ conference. Representatives from 
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six colleges and universities were present 
and a State union was formed.  Inter- 
esting conferences were held, and on 
Sunday the delegates occupied the pul- 
pits ot the churches and conducted a 
union young people’s society meeting. 
A. C. Hull, traveling secretary of 
the Student Volunteer Movement, was 
present throughout the convention. The 
new union will do much to increase 
the missionary interest in the schools 
of Colorado. 


The location of the Pacific Northwest 
Student Conference has been changed 
from Gearhart, Ore., where it has met 
since the conference was first under- 
taken, to Long Beach, Wash., at the 
mouth of the Columbia River. The 
Conference will be held at The breakers 
Hotel, which is admirably adapted to 
conference purposes. A large ball-room 
will make a splendid assembly hall, and 
a half-dozen smaller parlors are adapted 
to sectional conferences and group 
classes. In connection with the hotel 
are bowling alleys and tennis courts, 
which will be open to delegates without 


charge. The rate for board will be $10 
for the entire conference or $1.25 per 
day for those remaining a_ shorter 
period. 

Early in March A. C. Harte, who 


was sent out last fall to serve as secre- 
tary of the Young Men’s Christian As- 
sociation of Colombo and of the whole 
island of Ceylon, made a visit of two 
days to Jaffna. He addressed several 
meetings of the students of Jaffna Col- 
lege, where the first college Association 
in mission lands was organized, and 
also helped to strengthen the Jaffna 
city Association. As a result of his 
addresses and personal interviews, ten 
students—some of them from Christian 
homes, but all of them non-church mem- 
bers—professed acceptance of Christ, 
and expressed their intention of uniting 
with the church, while many others, 
who had been merely nominal Chris- 
tians, were awakened to a sense of their 
opportunities and responsibilities. 


At the University of Nebraska the 
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membership of the Association has been 


increased to 530. This number is the 
exact enrolment also in the _ Bible 
classes. The Association has a budget 


of $1,900, the funds being raised by 
subseription from students, the faculty, 
alumni, and from the parents of stu- 
dents. Employment worth about $6,000 
was secured tor students by the Asso- 
ciation. Nine hundred copies of the 
hand-book were published and dis- 
tributed. | quarterly was also pub- 
lished, for which a charge of five cents 
per copy was made. At a recent series 
of meetings conducted by A. J. Elliott 
thirty-five of the students expressed 
their determination to enter the Chris- 
tian life. our public meetings were 
largely attended during the three days 
of his visit. 





At the conference of 
ternational student secretaries held in 
Washington last November four im- 
portant papers were presented, as a re- 
sult of thorough study by the authors, 
of the problems which were discussed. 
It was decided that these papers should 
be printed. Two of these have just 
been issued in a very attractive form 
from the Young Men’s Christian <As- 
sociation Press, at 124 East Twenty- 
eighth Street, New York. These are 
“The Student General Secretary,” by 
Charles D. Hurrey, and “Enlisting Fra- 
ternity Men,” by Frank V. Slack. The 
price of each is 10 cents. It is ex- 
pected that the papers on “The Faculty 
and the Student Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association” and on “Work in the 
Neighborhood of the College” will soon 
be published. 


State and In- 





The Eastern Conference of newly- 
elected presidents of student Associa- 
tions met at Dwight Hall, Yale Uni- 
versity, April 9 to 12. From sixty to 
seventy-five men, representing the stu- 
dent Associations of New England and 
the Middle Atlantic States, spent these 
days in informal and thorough discus- 
sion of the aim, policy and methods of 
the Associations. One of the most 
unique sessions was the meeting at 


which the problem of helping students 
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choose their life-work was considered. 
At this meeting impressive calls to 
foreign missionary service, the ministry 
at home, the secretaryship of the Young 
Men’s Christian Association and the 
work of the physical director were 
presented. The consideration of sane 
evangelism among the Eastern students 
led to definite resolves on the part of 
many of the delegates to do more to- 
ward promoting such evangelism in their 
colleges. 


The Nebraska conference of Asso- 
ciation presidents and faculty members, 
held at York, April lo to 13, was un- 
usually successful. Lor the first time, 
every college in the State was repre- 
sented. Seven different schools were 
represented by fifteen faculty members, 
including five presidents and a dean of 
the State University. In a special fac- 
ulty conference, led by President G. W. 
Wadworth, of Belleville College, the 
relation of the faculty to the Associa- 
tion was considered. In a general con- 
ference deputation work was _ thor- 
oughly discussed. A number of the col- 
leges are planning to send out men to 
visit the high schools, to secure dele- 
gates to the new summer conference at 
Cascade, Col. Nearly every Association 
president pledged himself to attend the 
Conference and to secure sufficient rep- 
resentatives from his school to bring 
the Nebraska delegation up to one hun- 
dred men. 


The average attendance in Bible study 
at Yale has increased from 375 to 500, 
and the total enrolment from 600 to 800. 
The group system has been extended 
and has been introduced into more col- 
lege classes and departments of the uni- 
versity. A‘ year ago there was one 
small group in the Graduate School. 
This year there are six vigorous groups, 
with a fair certainty of a large increase 
next year. The Bible study committee 
propose to increase the enrolment to 
1,000 for next year. The campaign for 
Bible study included the following 
features: (1) A comprehensive plan 
to include the whole university; (2) 
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An early start, the leaders having been 
secured and a thorough canvass for en- 
rolment undertaken before the end of 
the spring term, while the classes were 
started during the first few days of the 
fall term; (3) Efficient normal leaders; 
(4) Perseverance and earnest prayer, 
individually and in six or seven secret 
prayer groups. 


Reviews 


Hoe Deus Vult. The Report of the 
Convention of the Student Volunteer 
Missionary Union held in Liverpool, 
January 3-7, 1908. Student Christian 
Movement, 93 Chancery Lane, Lon- 
don, W. C. Is. 6d. net. 

This book is not a full report of the 
great conference in Liverpool, but a col- 
lection of well-chosen selections from the 
program. It contains the chief ad- 
dresses delivered in the main meetings, 
such as those by the Bishop of Dorking, 
the Rev. Alex. Connell, the Rev. Robert 
I’, Horton, J. R. Mott and others. In 
addition to conveying thus something of 
the spirit of the conference and fur- 
nishing information on missionary mat- 
ters, this report gives a list of the col- 
leges represented and other facts about 
the conference. The report of the 
Executive of the Union is an inspiring 
record of the work of this movement in 
the British Isles. This conference was 
inspiring, and its influence is certainly 
perpetuated by this little volume. 


The Representative Women of the Bible. 
By George Matheson, D. D. New 
York: Eaton & Mains. $1.50. 

The author, in his preface, points out 
that it is not his purpose to portray the 
exceptional qualities in womanhood, but 
to paint “a series of portraits which re- 
veal her in her abiding varieties.” 
Fifteen studies were intended to be in- 
cluded in the volume, but death came 
when the author had finished only ten. 
These, with an eleventh, given as an ap- 
pendix, make up the book, every word 
of which, except the editor’s preface, 
is Dr. Matheson’s. The introduction, 
which is, perhaps, the most striking 
chapter, deals largely with the “Mag- 
nifying of Woman Through Christ.” 
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We are told that “female exaltation is 
not simply one of the effects of Chris- 
tianity; it is the effect, of which all 
other changes are the result.” This is 
proved to the satisfaction of the reader. 
Those familiar with the author's Rep- 
resentative Men may be a little disap- 
pointed in this volume, which does not 
display the same powerful insight into 
the characters studied or a like power of 
imagination; yet these are beautifully 
idealized pictures by a great artist, who 
has had the courage to put im scars 
where truth calls for them. We cannot 
but be thankful that we have this study 
of Representative Women to complete 
the author’s famous Bible gallery. 





Report of the Shanghai Missionary Con- 
ference, April 5 to May 8, 1907. Il- 


lustrated. 12mo, 823 pp. New York: 
American Tract Society. $2.00 net. 
This careful and detailed report of 


the discussions at the great Shanghai 
Conference was printed at Shanghai, 
under the direction of the Conference 
Committee, and is now published in 
America in a limited edition, in order 
that the inspiration and stimulus of such 
a gathering of experts might be shared 
by others, and that the perusal of the 
volume might bring back again and 
again hallowed memories to those who 
had the privilege of attending. The 
Conference was constituted of delegates 
representing the 3,700 missionaries la- 
boring in China, together with visitors 
and representatives from the home 
boards. The total attendance reached 
1,170. Not only does this wonderful 
record of the Conference give us an 
abstract of its proceedings and the gen- 
eral program, but every one of the im- 
portant papers and memorials is here 
given in full on such subjects as: The 
Chinese Church and Ministry ; the various 
methods of work—educational, evangel- 
ical, medical; the special problems of the 
Chinese field in regard to ancestral 
worship, Christian literature, comity and 
federation. All of these papers were in 


print before the Conference met, and 
the writer of each paper was assisted 
by a large committee, so that even be- 
fore the papers were read and discussed 
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and took final shape in resolutions the 
whole subject had passed through the 
hands of experts. This plan, though 
adding to the labors of executive offi- 
cers, was undoubtedly an unqualified 
success, and the result is that we have 
the material for a science of missions in 
China. The second part of the volume 
gives the discussions and resolutions 
that followed the reading of each paper. 
It is not the least interesting part, espe- 
cially in the discussion of some of the 
burning questions on which all workers 
do not yet ste eye to cye. The third 
part gives the statistics of work in 
China for all the Protestant missions in 
great detail. It also has a directory of 
those who attended the Conference, and 
the appendix has two important letters 
which specially concern the Student 
Volunteer Movement; one in regard to 
the Student Volunteer Movement in 
China and the other an appeal from 140 
student volunteers at this Conference 
to the Christian students of the West. 

There is always danger that con- 
ference and convention reports shall be 
put on the shelf merely for reference 
and shall not be read; but this book is 
worthy of careful perusal by all those 
who expect to go to China as mission- 
aries, and by all who wish to know 
what the missionaries themselves think 
of the problems and the progress of the 
work in China. Some of the best ma- 
terial in the volume is found in the ap- 
pendices; nowhere, for example, have 
we seen a more succinct and accurate 
statement of the Mohammedan situation 
in China today than in Appendix LY. 
Surely this question, which concerns 
twenty or thirty million people, “with- 
out one single worker set apart spe- 
cially to reach them after one hundred 
years of missionary work in China,” de- 
served a larger place on the program 
of the Conference than it secured in this 
brief paper by Rev. French H. Ridley. 

The illustrations and typography, as 
well as the attractive binding, are 
worthy of so interesting a theme. A 
second volume is promised, which will 
contain the devotional and public ad- 
dresses of the Conference. 

S. M. ZwWEMER. 
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